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DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR GILES'S HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 

Professor Giles's History of Chinese Literature ' is a seasonable contribution 
to the Western knowledge of China, which politically, commercially, and socially is 
at present the center of universal interest. The book will doubtless serve to dispel 
to a certain extent the popular misconceptions of those who see nothing in the 
Chinese nation but savages and degenerates. The book has every element in it 
calculated to make it popular among readers of liberal culture : the style is lucid, 
the subject is interesting, the translations are fluent and reproduce the sense fairly 
well, for it must be admitted that it is all but impossible to translate Chinese poetry 
into any other language without sacrificing the beauty peculiar to the Chinese, — 
that inimitable brevity which expresses so much in a few monosyllables. 

While the book is important and the subject treated in a popular and attrac- 
tive style, we regret to find fault with the author for several shortcomings which 
detract from the usefulness of the work. As a first attempt in English the book is 
welcome, but its value cannot as yet be measured by strict rules of scholarship. It 
is a great pity that Professor Giles is extremely one-sided, and the general public is 
apt to take his unwarranted statements as authoritative. I will not dwell here on 
the irritating tone of the author's style that is most dogmatic and positive where 
his statements are least reliable, but limit my criticism to the lack of system as 
well as the irregularity of treatment. Matters of insignificance fill several pages at 
the expense of things important. The book is not a history, but merely a haphaz- 
ard collection from the author's Chinese scrap-books, compiled with some attempt 
at chronological arrangement. 

Professor Giles grants that the work "would be inadequate to the require- 
ments of a native public, " but it is insufficient even "as an introduction into the 
great field which lies beyond." It is impossible to indulge in a minute criticism of 
the book, but a few remarks will serve to explain my objections. 

Confucius, as rightly observed by Professor Giles, marks the beginning of 
Chinese literature, and it is very proper to open its history with an account of the 

1 New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
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Five Classics and the Four Books, both from the Confucian and a general point of 
view. Next to this Taoism ranks in importance, and this is also justly recognised 
by Professor Giles. Indeed, these two great currents of ethico-philosophical 
thought run through all the veins of Chinese literature. But other currents of 
thought are not wanting, although they have unfortunately not attained a favorable 
development. Such are the school of Kuan Chung, Shang Yang, Shen Pu Hai, 
and Han Fei (commonly called the Fa Chia, i. e., the jurist school); the school of 
Kung Sun Lung and Yin W£n (commonly called the Ming Chia, i. e., logicians); 
the school of Sun Wu, Wu Ch'i, Wei Liao (commonly called the Ping Chia, i. e., 
the military writers); and the school of eclectics, such as T&ng Hsi, ShSn Tao, etc. 
Some of the words ascribed to these thinkers are spurious, but there are enough 
genuine productions to reflect the thoughts and sentiments displayed in early Chi- 
nese literature. Professor Giles should have mentioned these names in his chapter 
on " miscellaneous writers, " as he might classify them. He disposes of them in 
too easy a fashion by summarily condemning them as "gross forgeries," but he is 
liberal enough to cite stories from the Ping Fa (a military work), and the T'an 
Kung, an author of doubtful significance. He refers to such apocryphal works as 
the Chia Yii, and to minor authors such as Lil Shih Ch'un Ch'iu, and Mu T'ien 
Tzii Chuan, while he omits entirely Yen Tzii Ch'un Ch'iu, Kuei Ku Tzii, Ting 
Hsi Tzu, etc. He may believe that some of them deserve to be left out, but he 
ought not to have associated Mo Ti and Yang Chu with Mencius, mentioning their 
doctrines only incidentally. Mo Ti and Yang Chu, the former an extreme altruist, 
the latter no less extreme an egoist, both very prominent since the time of Confu- 
cius, have surely a right of being ranked as original thinkers. The way in which 
Professor Giles mentions them gives the impression that our author knows their 
names only through quotations of Mencius. 

Further, still speaking of the "ante-Ch'in literature," viz., the first period till 
the first emperor of the Ch'in dynasty ordered all the books to be burned in the 
year 13 B. C, Professor Giles classifies Hsiin Tzu as a miscellaneous writer and 
Han Fei Tzu as a Taoist. Hsttn Tzu, however, who like Mencius was an ardent 
follower of Confucius, cannot be said to have been "directly opposed to the Con- 
fucian doctrine," simply because he called human nature bad, — a subject on which 
Confucius proclaimed no definite opinion. Han Fei belonged to the independent 
"school of jurists." His comments on Lao Tzu do not justify our calling him a 
Taoist, Taoism being better represented by Lieh Tzu and Chuang Tzu. 

In the Han literature, Professor Giles gives such a prominent position to the 
letter of Li Ling to Su Wu as to fill several pages with its full English translation. 
This is altogether unjustified. Professor Giles seems to think that there were no 
other literary productions of equal merit and significance during the whole Han 
dynasty. The episode of Li Ling is pathetic enough, but is it really worth while 
to sacrifice so many pages for it in a history of Chinese literature consisting only 
of 438 small octavo pages in large type ? Why did be not fill these pages with 
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more instructive information as to the literary activity of the Han dynasty ? Above 
all, he should have mentioned the works of Liu Chia, Chia Y, T'ung Chung Shu, 
and others. 

Liu Chia was a literary guest of the first emperor of the Hans and occasionally 
gave lectures to the royal audience on Chinese classics. The emperor, in whom 
the martial spirit of his victorious conquests had not yet become extinct, turned his 
back upon everything literary and used to exclaim : "I have acquired my empire 
on horseback, and what need have I for literature ? " Liu Chia, however, retorted, 
saying : ' ' True, you have acquired your empire on horseback, but would it be 
possible also to administer it on horseback ? " He then dedicated to the emperor a 
book called //sin Ytt in twelve volumes, explaining the causes of the rise and de- 
cline of the ancient empires. This is the first literary monument of the Han dy- 
nasty, which was soon followed by many others. 

Chia Y was one of the ablest and most scholarly high officials under Emperor 
W£n. The emperor was very anxious to give him an important and responsible 
position which would enable him to exercise full power in matters of civil and edu- 
cational reform. But rivals impugned him, finally inducing the emperor to exile 
him from court. Chia Y never regained the emperor's favor. He died very young, 
at the age of thirty-three. His writings, called the Hsin Shu, in ten volumes, are 
among the best literary specimens of the age. Professor Giles cannot make any 
excuse for omitting his name, while he speaks of Ch'ao Ts'o whose literary talent 
is not equal to Chia Y's. 

T 'ung Ch 'ung Shu, a rather intolerant Confucian, flourished under the reign 
of Emperor Wu. He did a great deal for the cause of Confucianism, inducing the 
emperor to establish colleges, to encourage the study of orthodox classics, and to 
put the principles of Confucian ethics into practice. He must be counted as one 
of the factors of the literary activity under the Han. The Ck'un Ch'iu Fan Lou 
is the title of his writings. 

If Professor Giles's work should be called a history, and not an anthology of 
Chinese literature, he ought to have explained, for example, the revival of litera- 
ture under the Hans from the general devastation that followed the literary cou$ 
d'etat of the First Emperor of Ch 'in, and recorded the names of those who com- 
posed the galaxy of men of letters in those days. The enumeration of unimportant 
names and the reproduction of ill-chosen samples of their writings can never make 
a history. 

With the downfall of the Hans there followed several short-lived dynasties, 
first the Three Kingdoms, then a temporary unification by the Chin dynasty, and 
then another state of universal anarchy in which one struggling kingdom fell after 
another, terminating with the ascendency of the Sui dynasty, which, however, 
soon again gave way to the rising power of the T'angs. These prolonged civil and 
political disturbances, covering the space of more than four hundred years, created 
chances favorable to a display of strong characters, and so it is not accidental that 
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in this period we find the best military and political geniuses. The literary life of 
China, however, suffered immensely and was at its lowest ebb. Any sustained 
powers of speculation and reflexion were then things unknown. True, the Bud- 
dhist scholars who came from India and their native followers were by no means 
swept away by the waves of worldly vicissitudes, but calmly went on translating 
their sacred canons and adding thereto some original treatises in the spirit of their 
religion. But the native pundits, either Confucians or Taoists, could not emanci- 
pate themselves from the political tendency of the time. Their sole aim in life 
consisted in attaining to power and applying the doctrines of their masters. When- 
ever they succeeded, they invariably asserted their practical optimism and spared 
no pains in eulogising the virtues of the reigning emperor in verse as well as in 
prose. But as soon as fate turned against them, or when their advice remained 
unheeded, they fled to the mountains or the woods, where free from worldly care 
and formalism they sought oblivion in drinking and consolation in the Taoistic 
doctrine of laissez-faire, delighting in the title "Yin chun tzu," i. e., sages in 
seclusion. This will partially explain the fact that there were in those days so 
many "drunkard-hermits," and among them some "drunkard-poet-hermits" of 
great genius. Their drink was chiu, i. e., rice-wine, the good qualities of which 
are highly appreciated and praised in song. 

By the way, the cA/a-drinking habit of the Chinese poets seems to have left a 
permanent effect on the rhymers of succeeding generations, for the cAta-drinking 
capacity as it seems to us has ever since been considered an almost indispensable 
accomplishment of Chinese poets, for poets, even if sober by nature, as a rule pre- 
tend to be drunkards. Most of the finest literary productions of this period came 
from the pens of these wine-bibbers. Students of Chinese literature who wish to 
know more about them should consult for collections of poetical and prose works, 
the Win Hsiian, and the Han Wei Liu Chao Y Pai San Chia Chi; for critical 
works, the Yil Tai Hsin Yung, the Wen Hsin Tiao Lung, the Shih P'in, and 
the Wen Chang Yuan Chi. 

I do not intend to follow Professor Giles further in the details of his Chinese 
literature, and will only add a few comments on omissions which affect the general 
plan of the book. 

A most lamentable defect in Professor Giles's History of Chinese Literature 
is his omission of the literature of Buddhism and its influence on the Chinese mind 
in general. Confucians from their partisan standpoint hesitate to recognise its sig- 
nificance and think that Confucianism has been the sole factor in their national life 
and that it covers everything worth mentioning in the whole bulk of their literature. 
The incorrectness of this statement, however, will be apparent to every impartial 
observer of Chinese culture. We cannot fail to notice how deeply Buddhism with 
its rich vocabulary, with its dialectic subtlety, with its inexhaustible imagination, 
and lastly with its noble sentiments, has influenced the literature of the Middle 
Kingdom from the time of its introduction down to the present day. The few 
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pages on Fa Hsian, the author of The Record of the Buddha Country, Kum&ra- 
jiva, a translator of Buddhist sutras, Bodhidharma, the founder of the Ch'an sect, 
Hsttan Tsang, the author of the Records of Western Kingdoms, and some other 
Buddhists, by no means do justice to the literary merits of Buddhism in China. 

First of all, Kumarajiva's translation of several hundred important Buddhist 
sutras and shastras must be considered a monumental work in the history of Chi- 
nese literature. Before his advent China was not deficient in Sanskrit translators 
both native and foreign, but it was not till Kum&rajiva had finished his gigantic 
task that Chinese Buddhist phraseology began to be permanently settled and as- 
similated into the body of native literature. One can well imagine what difficulties 
beset the work of the translator who had to do with a language lamentably poor in 
religious and philosophical terms and grammatically inflexible in the highest de- 
gree. He had to coin a number of new words, and, in case this was impossible, to 
retain the original terms transcribed in Chinese characters. Such are, e. g. , Bodhi, 
Prajnd, Buddha, Sangha, Ydma, Mdra, Deva, etc., etc. 

Buddhists from India did not import their religion only, but also their litera- 
ture. They did not translate Buddhist sutras only, but also other miscellaneous 
works. And the latter have also left impressions on the unsystematical Chinese 
mind. Shgn Yueh's Book of Four Tones is an example. The work is considered 
by Chinese scholars to be a standard authority of its kind, but its fundamental 
principles are nothing else than a modified application of the Sanskrit Subdavidyd, 
the science of sounds. It is strange that Professor Giles does not attach any im- 
portance to this book, though he mentions it in a cursory way — a work which was 
at any rate the first attempt to formulate the Chinese phonography.* 

The oldest literary monument left by Buddhists is the Hung Ming Chi by 
Shih Setig Yu of the Liang dynasty. The Hung Ming Chi 1 is a collection of Bud- 
dhist writings from the earliest period down to the author's own time. Confucian- 
ists as a rule do not condescend to recognise the merit of their rivals, yet the 
compilers of the General Catalogue of the Four Imperial Libraries were liberal 
enough to mention it on the ground that the collection is "at all events superior to 
those compiled by commonplace followers of Buddha, " and the writings are ' ' ele- 
gant and finished." 

The most pronounced and recognisable influence of Buddhism, however, was 
not felt until the rise of the T'ang and the Sung dynasties. In these times Bud- 
dhism wielded its full power over every phase of Chinese life, and even most an- 
tagonistic adherents of Confucius could not but feel it. In the beginning of the 
T'angs, Hsiian Tsang came back from his long Indian pilgrimage, bringing with 
him a large number of Buddhist books in Sanskrit. Encouraged by the hearty re- 
ception that was given him by Emperor Hsiian Sung, he at once began his work 
of translation together with his associates, which is known to Buddhists scholars 

1 Literally, Great Enlightenment Collection. 
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as the "New Translation," in contradistinction to Kumarajiva's "Old Transla- 
tion. " The New Translation shows the traces of improvement in many points on 
the Old Translation ; it is more faithful, more accurate, more literal, although it 
reads more like Sanskrit than like Chinese. This must be considered as quite a 
revolutionary event in Chinese style and taste. And a complete assimilation of 
this alien element into the Chinese literary life-blood required considerable time, 
which was finally accomplished when the Ch'an sect (Dhyana School) eclipsed all 
other Buddhist schools in its influence and propagation during the T'ang dynasty. 

The Chinese seem not to have any inclination for elaborate and systematic 
speculation. Such a complicated and highly abstract system as the philosophy of 
the Tien Tai, or the Avatamsaka, or the Dharmalaksha school of Buddhism could 
not take a permanent hold on the Chinese intellect. So these schools exercised 
only a transitory influence. It was the more practical Ch 'an sect that deeply affected 
the imaginative chords of Chinese men of letters. 

The Ch'an sect produced so many great characters throughout the reign of 
the T'ang and the Sung dynasties that their spiritual influence was felt all over 
the Middle Kingdom by the learned as well as the unlearned. Even to-day we 
have many great Buddhist temples in China established by its devotees, though at 
present Buddhism is declining. These leaders of the sect composed many peculiar 
literary productions, in prose as well as in verse, as the result of a perfect amalga- 
mation of Buddhist ideas with the Chinese temper. The typical verse of the Ch'an 
sect is called Ch'i or Ch'i Sung, a Chinese substitute for Sanskrit gdtha. Its form 
is generally seven or five metres in four lines like the ordinary Chinese Chilek Chil. 
It embodies religio-philosophical feelings under a poetic garb, but it is not a reli- 
gious poem or hymn as popularly understood by Christians, for it does not adore 
nor praise nor ask benediction. It has peculiarities of its own in diction as well as 
in sentiment, and unless the reader himself goes through all the mystic spiritual 
experiences of the Mahayana Buddhism, he will be unable to detect in it the reli- 
gious aspirations which it nevertheless contains. 

Almost all eminent prose writers of the Ch'an sect left their yil lu, "collection 
of sayings," which are written in a peculiar style so distinct from any classical 
or profane literature that we have to classify them by themselves. The most rep- 
resentative works of this class are the Lu Tsou T'an Ching (Sermons of the Sixth 
Patriarch) by Hui NSng, the sixth patriarch of the Ch'an sect, and the Lin ChiLu, 
the writings of Lin Chi, founder of the Lin Chi school. These works belong to 
the earliest productions of the Ch'an literature. They form a beginning only, for 
prose as well as poetry reached a higher development under the Sung dynasty. 

The age of the Sung dynasty is the most philosophical and at the same time 
the most literary period in the history of China. Before this time Confucians 
could not comprehend the significance of the religion and philosophy of Buddhism. 
They simply ridiculed it and did not condescend to study its books. This is clearly 
shown in the fact that Han Yu, the most learned or rather most brilliant scholar 
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of the T'angs, did not know anything about Buddhism when he wrote the famous 
Fo Ku Piao and the Yuan Too. There was not a single Chinese scholar under 
the T'angs that could be called a thinker. It is a very remarkable phenomenon in 
the history of a nation that the Chinese mind long remained entirely under a lethar- 
gic spell after it had exhibited a flashlight-like intellectual activity in the so-called 
ante-Ch'in period. But after this long period of sterility of not less than one thou- 
sand years China was once more awakened with the whole intellectual vitality. 
What a magnificent sight from the literary as well as from the philosophical point 
of view we have during the reign of the Sungs I And this display of fine imagina- 
tion and high intellectuality was nothing more than the effect of Buddhist thought. 

Let those Confucians or prejudiced critics who doubt this statement glance 
over a list of eminent figures that were the shining stars of the Sung literature. 
Among philosophers Chou Mao-Shu, Ch'Sng Y, Ch'eng Hao, Chang Tsai, Chu 
Hsi, and Liu Chiu-yuen ; among men of letters Ou Yang-hsiu, Su Shih, Su Chg, 
Wang An-shih ; among poets Su Tzu-mei, Mei Sh^ng-yfl, Huang Shan-ku, Liu 
Fang-wang — every one of them was under the overwhelming influence of the Bud- 
dhist view of life. Some of them indeed drew almost all their poetical and philo- 
sophical inspirations from Mahayana doctrines. Take away the significance of 
Buddhism from the background of the Sung literature, and we have meaningless 
efforts scattered here and there in a chaotic nebula. 

The Sung dynasty was an age not only for belles-lettres, but also for Buddhist 
literature, the crop of which was especially rich at this time. 

My criticism has become almost too specific for a small work, but the notoriety 
and scholarship of the author seem to demand a detailed exposition of its short- 
comings. There is no doubt about Professor Giles's having done a good service to 
sinology by presenting his opportune work to English readers, but unfortunately his 
History of Chinese Literature does not justify its title nor can it be recommended 
as an " introduction " for those readers who do not know anything about the civili- 
sation of the people of the Celestial Empire. Professor Giles may be one of the 
best Western sinologues now living, and is certainly the first European scholar who 
has ventured on what he terms a ' ' general historical survey " of Chinese literature; 
but he is assuming too much when he declares that his work is ' ' the first attempt 
made in any language." It is a great pity that he does not apparently understand 
Japanese, an almost indispensable, or at least very desirable, accompaniment to a 
complete comprehension of Chinese affairs. There are in every branch of litera- 
ture several works written in Japanese which should not be overlooked ; and cer- 
tainly some of those Japanese works on Chinese literature are superior to Professor 
Giles's book and would be available not only for foreigners, but also for the use of 
native scholars. Could he have had access to them, he would undoubtedly have 
produced a more satisfactory work than the one before us, and would have better 
benefited Western readers. 

T. Suzuki. 



